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SPATTER WORK DRAWING BY NEW METHOD 


A LANDSCAPE EXECUTED IN SPATTER WORK BY PEDRO J. LEMOS IMAGINE CUTTING OUT PAPER 
MASKS FOR ALL THE OPENINGS IN THIS DRAWING, ACCORDING TO THE OLD METHOD 
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The Last Word in Spatter Work 


PEDRO J. 


LEMOS 


Stanford | niversity, Palo (lto. California 


HE use of spatter work by illus- 
trators has been that of a short cut 
toward securing tone and contrast in 


pen drawings. Spatter work ' dates 


back from the time that some ingenious 


pioneer of home decoration invented 


the possibility of using an accident 


purposely. By accident a brush full of 
ink in collision with an edge was found 
to spatter ink. By covering a card 
with pressed flowers, ferns, and leaves, 
and cut out letters this accident was 
repeated, and behold soon nearly every 
home was spatter-embel- 


and ‘‘ Wel- 


come” cards while you waited. 


producing 
lished ‘‘ Home Sweet Home”’ 


With the discovery of photo-engrav- 
ing and the demand for pen drawings 
for newspapers, the artist often had but 
limited time within which to cover 
Many ways 


this 


large background spaces. 


were developed to meet need, 


among which were Ross boards, scrap 
boards, printed background tints, ete., 
but the most serviceable was the spatter 
work. This caused a revival of spatter 
work, and so interested was the artist 
to the possibilities and response of 
spatter work to illustration that for a 
time it that 


would become lost in 


seemed pen technique 


“spatter work 


loo 


= 





However, it has survived abuse and 
is still employed very generally in com- 
mercial art work as well as illustration, 
giving pleasing results, printing well on 
rough or fine paper. Many have been 


the arguments as to the best way to 
produce spatter work, and which brush 
and which ink and which way are still 
much mooted questions. The simplest 
methods are shown in these two draw- 
ings. 

For protecting the parts of the draw- 
ing from spatter, artists are most 
familiar with the paper masks or temp- 
lets which are pinned down or held in 
place by weights. Such a method is 
good for large simple spaces, but where 
small parts and a number of values are 
desired there is a method very much 
better. About 


became evident 


fifteen years ago it 
the 


spatter work appearing in print 


from excellent 
that 
someone had discovered a method for 
intricate parts of 


“masking” spatter 


work drawings. Art departments all 
the the 


artistic heads focused over these results, 


over country were scene of 


advancing a hundred and one ways of 


how ‘it must have been done.’”’ 


The drawing should be first outlined 


definitely with a soft pencil, even to the 


outlining of high lights, values, and 
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details. The whitest parts should 
then be covered with the masking 
solution which is made by mixing 


powdered gum arabic with water until 
it becomes as thick as mucilage. To 
this is added a little blue water (not 
dyes) so that the solution will be visible 
when placed on paper. After having 
covered the whitest parts and borders 
of the drawing, the solution should be 
permitted to dry. Water-proof drawing 
ink is then placed on a brush and 
spattered as illustrated, until the tone 
The 


used to 


next to the high light is secured. 
gum then 
cover up all sections of the next values 


arabie solution is 
and the spattering continued, various 
layers of solutions being used for each 
succeeding tone until the subject is 
After the 
has received all its “layers’”’ 


completed. whole drawing 
of spatter 
it is then dried and placed under run- 
ning water which develops it, carrying 
the gum arabic away with whatever ink 
has fallen upon it. ‘The solution should 
be used carefully, for if any space is 
incorrectly covered, no amount of 
washing out will prevent it from showing 
in the completed results. If small 
parts are missing in the final appearance 
of the drawing, a few hand-made spatter 
dots may be placed in with a pen. 
When spattering a tone it is safer to 
have it appear a little lighter in value 
than it is wanted, for it will be found 
that all the tones will appear stronger 
when the drawing is finally developed. 
This is because there is but little con- 
trast, all the white or light parts being 
temporarily covered with spatter. 
The brush used for spatter should not 
contain too much ink or too little. The 
should all be carefully 


pencil lines 
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A knife- 
edae LS 
stroked 
upward 
over an 

i ink charged. 


he ae brush. 


A brusku 
with ink. 
is rubbed. —e 


over & zo + 
wire Screer 

held over 

the 

paper 


the 


when 

A little prac- 
will 
add 


“wrinkle” to the art teacher’s means of 


erased with a soft eraser 
paper is absolutely dry. 
determination eliminate 


tice and 


any difficulties and another 
artistic expression. 

White ink may be used for spattering 
over dark brushwork. This will gray 
or subdue the black to pleasing tones. 
In fact, a good method of doing spatter 
the 


with a brush, and after all other tones 


work is to ink in blackest parts 
have been spattered in, to use white ink 
This 


saves time as it is the blackest parts of 


spattered on the brushed parts. 


spatter work that require the longest 
time to be covered. 

White ink at all times should be 
absolutely white when it dries. By 
adding a little blue to the white it will 
assist it to photograph white when it 


, 


is in the engraver’s hands. Otherwise 
there may be no white visible in the 
completed print and the artist and the 
engraver are likely to be the only blue 
visible. 
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: A PAGE OF SPATTER WORK DRAWINGS. MADE BY STUDENTS AND EACH DRAWING IS THE FIRST 
‘ ATTEMPT. WORK DONE ON THE PACIFIC COAST UNDER THE DIRECTION OF PEDRO J. LEMOS WHO 
3 PASSES ON THE FORMULA IN THE HOPE THAT TEACHERS EVERYWHERE WILL IMPART THE KNOWLEDGE 


GENEROUSLY IN THEIR ZONE. 





HISTORY OF 1 38-39- PRIMITIVE DESIGN 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS showing the influence of Primitive American Art. These interpretations 


of Nature’s forms in terms of pattern have all the vigor and movement possessed by the primitive 


pattern which influenced them. They were designed and executed by Ada B. Beckwith, Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Primitive Art and Its Relation to the 
Teaching of Design 


ADA B. BECKWITH 


Assistant Supervisor of Applied Art, Cleveland, Ohio 


[1* 


HE teacher of design will find ex- 

amples and illustrations of Primitive 
American Art an immediate source of 
inspiration for students, but a discreet 
use of any such reference material must 
be made by determining, if possible, 
the art principles underlying the differ- 
ent motifs, presenting the principle as 
the basis of the lesson and showing 
illustrations relevant to it. Decorated 
silk, and cotton 
fabrics have been executed with designs 


pottery, ribbons, 
directly copied from objects of an early 
the 
which 
demand a certain refinement as well as 
Designs copied 
from sacrificial stones and burial robes 


origin and have no relation to 


esthetic standards of to-day 


character of invention. 


of long ago have no place in our modern 
life, but, if American designers can get 
the spirit of the early art and create 
similar interpretations, they will do a 
great deal toward the furtherance of a 
true American art by bringing to it 
greater freedom and individuality of 
expression. 

Let us instruct our students so that 
they will be able to select a pattern of 
worth, reason out its making, and 
create a design on a similar basis with 
different invention, thereby gaining 
in the power to reason and enriching 
their vocabulary of motifs, as it were. 
All are born with a certain amount of 
inventive ingenuity which will be 
strengthened through the assimilation 


*Article I appeared in the January number of the Scnoot Arts MaGazine. 


of influences from such outside sources 
as Persian, Coptic, Austrian, Mexican, 
Peruvian, Mayan, or Indian Art. 

On from the brute 
state man possessed the faculty for 


his emergence 
symbol making which has developed, 
changed, and grown into modern pic- 
torial art. If we can now go back to 
symbol making and teach design with 
that as a foundation the results thus 
gained will be individual, at least, and 
should evolve into something fine and 
lasting. Savages made symbols with- 
out recognizing them as such, but 
civilized people must know what con- 
stitutes one before being able to draw 
it. For our purpose we may consider 
that anything analyzed, consciously 
or unconsciously, into its essential 
parts and expressed more or less geo- 
The figures 
Primitive American Art are 
symbols of the creatures, growing things, 


metrically is a symbol. 
found in 


and objects involved in their religion 
and surrounding them in their everyday 
life. The hicroglyphs of the Mayans 
may some time be successfully solved 
and interpreted as to their meaning 
but will probably remain obscure as to 
the significance of their construction. 
Again and again the Peruvians pictured 
fish, cats, pumas, birds, and grotesque 
men and gods. A study of the methods 
of simplifying used by the Primitives 
will reveal many ways in which objects 
within the experience of our students 
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TO EACH CIVILIZATION belongs the duty of devising Symbols which will interpret its own 
period in history. Study of primitive art supplies a standard by which we may measure depletion 
of power or decadence of inventiveness because of the elemental force primitive designs possess— 
a desirable quality in all pattern. A, B, C, D, E, designs worked out symbolically. F, G, H, 
I, J, designs evolved from some of primitive origin. 
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may be interpreted as symbolic designs. 
A little imagination will show the possi- 
bilities in one figure or in a combination 
of elements, but back of it all must be 
the idea of dark and light distribution. 

The results of the artistic efforts of 
our American predecessors are of two 
kinds: those worked out in mass and 
others in line, the former apparently 
through feeling, the latter by reason. 
Not many years have passed since the 
floors of our homes were covered with 
tightly nailed carpets, the bug-a-boo 
of the the the 
hygienist, and the despair of the artist, 


mover, contempt of 
but at last through the efforts of interior 
decorators and home economic societies 
rugs have come to take their place. 
A carpet made up of fragments of ma- 
terial cannot compare with a rug which 
is a unit with a center, designed as such, 
surrounded by a border or series of 
borders involving lines and line designs. 
A rug is just one illustration of a com- 
plete thing. The printed page involves 
masses of printed and plain spaces with 
border lines drawn or implied and often 
a bit of line decoration. A considera- 
tion of lines and masses is necessary in 
the designing of a lamp shade, a bag, a 
jewelled pin, a carved lamp, so in order 
to help our students to an understanding 
of design we must teach the theory of 
line as well as principles of mass. 
The border patterns of Mexican and 
Central American ruins are examples of 
pure line harmonies or line rhythms. 
(The lunch room of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York is decorated 
by straight line border motifs taken from 
the ruins of Mitla in Southern Mexico.) 
Teach the subject of line harmony with 
its repetition of similar elements; insist 
on the student working out the problem 
for himself in dark and light and then 
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show him historic examples for emu- 
lation. Continuous line rhythms can 
be dealt with in the same way, using not 
only lines as found on the building 
decorations but the many really beau- 
tiful figures painted and incised on the 
pottery of various regions. The pottery 
found in the ancient pueblos of Arizona 
and New Mexico show many beautiful 
rhythms as well as symbols of quaint 
The 


used shells as motifs for design, taking 


character. Mexicans frequently 
advantage of the natural rhythm of 
the shell as the 


Many common shells handled in the 


basis for treatment. 
same simple manner as these are ex- 
cellent for the teaching of rhythm. 
The Primitive Americans seemed to 
have had a keen eye for balance, pre- 
ferring the occult to actual symmetry. 
Very rarely is a design of a bi-symmetric 
character for often its very nature will 
prevent it, or one side though balanced 
with the other will be differently in- 
terpreted. They seemed on every hand 
infor- 
mality into a design which would other- 


to introduce some element of 
wise be too stiff for beauty, and then 
again bringing into a pattern of several 
figures some touch of formal art. The 
Chinese took advantage of this in their 
rugs in which have been woven, among 
flower pots and blossoming plants, 
straight line characters, as did also the 


Japanese who embellished their prints 


with mysterious letters. These line 
motifs may be taught through line 


balance, many examples of which may 
be found in early American art and 
for reference. 

It is hardly believable that the people 


which are excellent 


of so early a civilization could have 
produced the 
which are found painted and carved on 
the ruined walls of temples. In the 


masterly compositions 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DECORATION of pottery bowls and beads taken from the work of 
ancient Peruvians and Mexicans. As Moderns use the same materials provided by Nature that 
the Primitives did to produce Basketry, Pottery, and Metal Work, study of the early patterns 
of these useful Crafts should help in the development of modern utensils so that they too,may 
be beautiful as well as useful. 
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matter of space filling and space division 
or proportion they were unsurpassed 
by the early people of other continents. 

From the kingdom of the Incas comes 
pottery of all kinds, sizes, color, and 
decoration, varying with the locality 
in which it was made and the time of 
its building. To begin to describe them 
take 


forbearance on the part of the reader. 


would pages of print and great 

Suffice it to say that among them are 
enough different shapes to supply your 
Many 


of the round and pointed-bottom Jars 


students with ideas for weeks. 


would have to be adapted to stand on a 
library table or mantel shelf which is a 
the the 


Beginners in show 


long distance from sand of 


desert. pottery 
little hesitancy in the designing of the 
form of the bowl when given an idea of 
but lose their confidence 


what to do, 


when it comes to the ornament for it. 


Among illustrations of Peruvian ware 
may often be found jars of the same 
shape but with decoration according to 
different border 
different 


As many of these 


various schemes ar- 


rangements with patterns 


within their limits. 


are incised they are directly applicable 


WHO WORSHIPS 


MAY ALSO SERVE, IF IN 


ART WITH 
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to use in the schoolroom and are most 
helpful in opening the eyes of youthful 
potters to the potentialities of the craft. 
What 


the woman’s workbasket buried with 


mystery and romance lurks in 


how 


its owner, no one knows many 
centuries ago, and unearthed in the 
same condition in which she last used 


it with its bits of colored yarns, frag- 
ments of embroidery, with now and 
then a doll, 


decorated with pottery whorls around 


and frequently needles 
which the thread was wound to prevent 
These 


beautifully incised or colored and make 


slipping. whorls are always 


exceedingly attractive beads, such as 
are now being modeled by high school 
classes. Illustrations of these are found 


wherever there are pictures of either 
pottery or textiles. 

old Buddhist 
which says, ‘““Only because of having 
life.”’ This 
certainly seems true with the paintings 


There is an proverb 


died does one enter into 
of the masters and why may it not be 
not let 
this early art enter into the design of 


true with ornament? Can we 


today, giving it thereby a strength and 


life it would otherwise not have had? 


LITTLE SKILL TO DRAW 


HIS HEART 


HE WORSHIPS ORDER—THAT IS NATURE'S LAW 


SUPREME IN ART! 


HMASUOD NVA SSIN ) NOLLOGUIG ABL UGINO ‘OIHO ‘GNWISATTO “SOUANNOO 10 “lOOHOS 
HOIH AHL AW NAAIYD 1aVUL 40 LNVADVd V,, NOUd SANSOS AHL AO ANO ,, Ulva AN IVINVHO V, 


: 


ry 


i Mibbael fo. 
> 


es Be 
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A School 


JEAN CC 


11* 


” “A Pageant of Trade,’’ produced 
by the High School of Commerce 
in Cleveland in 1915, the background 
curtain was used in all the scenes. The 
subject of the design, a composite 
modern city sky-line, was of course not 
in a realistic sense a correct background 
for any of the historical scenes, and 
therefore served in the spirit of pro- 
pheey for which it was intended. The 
flat decorative treatment of the design 
made it correct, from an art standpoint, 
in combination with the costumes of 
other periods. 

This curtain measured forty-five by 
twenty-five feet. In a moderately sized 
schoolroom the painting of such an area 
would seem to be a difficult under- 
taking, but this one was managed very 
simply. The design was carefully 
drawn to inch seale and divided into 
squares that would represent feet upon 
the canvas. A rough framework was 
erected in one of the art rooms, on which 
the canvas was stretched for painting. 
The cloth was sewed so that the curtain 
might be painted in four parts and put 
together when finished. With the aid 
of a stepladder and a chalked card the 
design was thrown up to correct size 
on the canvas. The fabric was un- 
bleached muslin of a soft and absorbent 
texture dyed a color between copper 
and pale red-violet. This color per- 
vaded the whole curtain, as it was not 
entirely covered anywhere with paint. 
The opaque paint used in the definitely 


*The first article appeared in the February issue. 
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Pageant 
IRSER 


High School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 


outlined parts of the design was fresco 
color mixed with housepainter’s glue 
size and applied in broken color with a 
tapestry technique, with spaces of the 
color of the muslin left between brush 
strokes. The mist in the lower part of 
the canvas was cold dye applied with a 
garden insect spray and made semi- 
opaque in places by adding a little of 
the fresco color. The sky was turquoise 
blue with touches of grey-violet to 
qualify it. The buildings were touched 
with pale rose and gold sunshine, with 
violet-blue in the windows. The outer 
edges of the design were obliterated in 
the violet mist. 

Children of all grades were employed 
in the painting, as the process was easy 
for even the younger boys and girls. 
To use as many children as possible was 
a part of the general scheme, and the 
art work adapted itself to many degrees 
of skill. 

When the work on the costumes was 
in progress the art rooms were pictur- 
esque work shops. A multitude of 
garments hung about in different stages 
of completion, some drying from a 
dye bath, others with partly finished 
stencilled and painted stripes and 
borders. For the sewing on the cos- 
tumes a committee of students was 
appointed to supervise the work of 
helpers who were allowed to use their 
study hours for the purpose. There 
is no domestic art work in the school, so 
the sewing was done under the direction 
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of the art teachers. Two sewing ma- 
chines were allowed by the finance 
committee and were kept steadily busy 
for several weeks. 

The general plan for the color of the 
costumes was made in the form of a 
chart for each episode. The red-violet 
tone of the curtain must be considered 
an element in each different scene and 
vet the woods as well as the historical 
character of the scenes must change. 
The chart of small samples of color 
made the scheme of each scene clear at 
a glance to those who referred to it for 


‘ 
‘lection of colors for the sewing. The 


st 
colors on the chart were numbered and 
a blank space was left below them. In 
this space the characters were named 
with the numbers and relative quantities 
of their colors. The samples of color 
were made with water-color by lamp 
light as the performances of the pageant 
were to be given at night. These 
samples were replaced by pieces of 
fabric as the correct colors were dis- 
covered in the stores or dyed at the 
school. In the Egyptian and Greek 
scenes only soft material was used and 
unbleached and dyed cheesecloth was 
found very satisfactory. Some of this 
was commercially colored but many 
yards were excellently dyed by the 
chemistry classes. For an illusion of 
richness in the medieval and Eliza- 
bethan episodes, sateens with variation 
by other fabrics and applied ornament, 
were wonderfully effective. The wide 
range of color in sateens made very 
beautiful harmonies possible. 

In the Egyptian costumes there was 
much unbleached cheesecloth for the 
foundation garments. Ornament was 
applied on firmer fabries in the charac- 
teristic colors of bright orange, turquoise, 
sapphire, apple green, yellow, and black. 
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Quite astonishing effects of jewels and 
embroidery can be made by fresco 
paint and radiator gilt. The Arabs and 
Hebrews wore blankets of heavy Canton 
flannel of grey, brown, and old gold 
striped with fresco paint in old red, 
yellow, and black. 

The scheme of color for the Greek 
scene was dominated by the garments 
of the twelve dancers in terra cotta, 
old blue, and cream white. Other 
characters repeated these colors with 
some variation and introduced tur- 
quoise, cool green, plum color, and black 
and gold. Much applied decoration 
in borders stencilled with fresco color 
and gold and silver radiator finish gave 
the scene a surprising effect of luxury. 
Such crude methods with calculation 
for correct values and scale produce 
almost incredible results. Quite real- 
istic chain armor was made for the 
soldiers by a stencilled pattern in silver 
on a dark cambric background and 
almost irreproachable peacock fans grew 
from cardboard and paint and a few 
moments’ effort. 

In the medieval and Elizabethan 
episodes much of the effect depended 
on ingenuity in pattern making and 
cutting and the application of ornament, 
A knight and page in the feudal scene 
wore some very effective decorations 
of pasted spots of cloth and paper. The 
color of this scene was characteristically 
medieval, the lady in old rose and blue, 
and her attendants in violet and plum 
color, while the knight wore black and 
silver and scarlet. Robin Hood and 
his merry men appeared in the pro- 
tective coloring of the woods. In the 
Champagne Fair scene the color was 
light and gay. De Monvel’s “Joan of 
Are”’ was the chief inspiration for the 


color and the designs of these costumes. 
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An attempt at sumptuousness in the 
court of Elizabeth was partly realized 
by the use of stencilled and painted 
embroideries on sateens. 

The scene in the English Parliament 
was impressive in its sobriety after the 
the 


rows of sombre 


variegated color of Elizabethan 


episode. There were 
gowns and powdered wigs, with William 
Pitt in plum and gold and emerald the 
only spot of color. 

As the final episode was symbolic 
in character, the spirits wore Greek 
With the exception of the 
mantle of deep blue and silver worn by 


costumes. 


Humanity, the central figure, there was 


SCHOOL ARTS 


no color on the white garments and no 
ornament except some 
borders of black and gold. 


very simple 

In the final performance the spectacle 
was a successful unit because of the fact 
that one background was used, which 
controlled the harmony of the color. 
The arrangement of the episodes in 
their varied character made _ possible 
many moods of color with interesting 
contrasts. The success of the pageant 
as a performance was gratifying to the 
producers, but a satisfaction as great 
was felt in the incidental value of the 
lesson in co-operation that could not be 


forgotten. 


Department of Home Making 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE 


THE SERVICE OF BIRDS 


AS winter 
draws 


to a close we 


watch for 
the first rob- 
in, the first 


bluebird. 
Their return 
is a time of 


rejoicing for 








it proclaims 
the 
We delight in their songs; 


A BABY ROBIN coming 
of spring. 
their home building and family life en- 
tertains us; they and 


are cherry 


beautiful and we love them. They so 
enhance the charm of home surround- 
ings that we build bird houses and 
bird baths to attract their coming and 


to encourage their remaining with us. 


Kk. ELLIS* 


IN Foop CONSERVATION 

We prize the birds as decorative and 
wsthetic features in our environment, 
but do they not render a much greater 
service immense 


have they not an 


economic worth? 


Birds are often accused of taking 
cherries and other small fruits, but 


they earn, in destroying bugs, insects, 
ten-fold 
They prove so efficient in vanquishing 


and worms, what they eat. 


multitudes of our insect enemies in 
garden, orchard, and grain field that we 
Do the 


children in our schools understand that 


cannot do without them. 
the birds are a greater protection to the 
country than a standing army, and that 
birds starvation would be in- 

that 


food 


Every year insects destroy over a 


without 


evitable, they are a necessary 


force in conservation? 


*Subscribers are earnestly invited to send material for this department, thus making it mutually 


beneficial through exchange of ideas and experiences. 
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THE NEST OF A HERMIT THRUSH 
Photo by C. J. Stanwood 


million dollars’ worth of crops. The 
weevil alone destroys , annually 
$350,000 ,000 worth of cotton. It is 
computed that a pair of gypsy moths 
in eight years would produce a progeny 
large enough to destroy all the foliage of 
the whole United States; that a pair of 
potato bugs in one season, if undis- 
turbed, would increase to 60,000,000. 
sirds are a formidable power in destroy- 
ing these devastating insect armies. 

It is stated in “Birds Worth Know- 
ing’’ (Doubleday, Page & Co.) that if 
unmolested, at the end of ten years, 
insects would have destroyed every 
green thing on the earth and that the 
human race would have died of starva- 
tion. Some birds remain the whole 
vear and during the winter continue 
the warfare of destroying insect eggs 
laid away under the bark of trees, 
which, if undisturbed, would hatch a 
horde of pests for the next summer’s 
work of destruction. The woodpecker, 
especially, does splendid service hunting 
eggs of beetle and moth. He, like a 
strong policeman, patrols his precinct, 
and no evildoer escapes him. “In- 
specting each crevice where moth or 
beetle might lay her eggs, he works his 
way around a tree from top to bottom, 
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now stopping to listen for the stirring of 
a borer under the smooth, innocent- 
looking bark, now tapping at a sus- 
picious point and quickly drilling a hole 
where there is a prospect of heading off 
his victim. Using his bill as a chisel and 
mallet and his long tongue as a barbed 
spear to draw the grub from its nether- 
most hiding-place, he lets nothing 
escape him. Boring beetles, tree-boring 
caterpillars, timber ants, and other 
insects which are inaccessible to other 
birds, must yield their reluctant bodies 
to the merciless barbed tongue.”’ The 
chickadee is another faithful winter 
worker and in a day eats hundreds of 
eggs of the apple plant-louse. It also 
destroys eggs of the canker-worm. 

Any effort put forth to encourage 
love of birds and the protection of 
them, their nests, and eggs is tremen- 
dously worth while. 

To draw birds correctly, to use them 
decoratively in design, is an admirable 
result to be gained, but it falls short in 
the education of the child and the ser- 
vice it should render, when it stops 
there. The further significance of use- 
fulness to the home and community has 
failed in maximum effectiveness where it 
might have had immense economic worth. 

But someone says, “This belongs in 
another department—in nature study.” 
Too long has art in the schools been 
detached, unrelated to everything else 
in the educational field, self-centered. 
It must become a co-operating factor 
in the schools, and this is necessary to 
ensure its strength and protection, also 
its greatest effectiveness and worth. 

In Cincinnati the children are learning 
that the bird is one of man’s best friends. 
A notable bird reserve has been estab- 
lished there in connection with the 
university. It contains three and one- 
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half acres, is without top, enclosed with 
an iron fence six feet high and so de- 
signed that no cat can enter. The 
object primarily was to learn how birds 
can best be attracted to the city, but 
it is now also considered of immense 
value in the instruction of the children 
in the schools. Observation houses are 
to be built where classes in the lower 
grades will have regular hours to assem- 
le and study birds. This instruction 
will be supplemented with lantern 
slides and charts. 

In this experiment reserve, and in 
others, it has been found that birds can 
be attracted readily if the wight food- 
bearing shrubs, drinking and bathing 
places, and protection from cats and 
other enemies are furnished. When the 
natural food of the place is insufficient, 
fresh grated suct, whole sun-flower seeds, 
melon seeds, nuts, grains, and other 
food is pro\ ided. 

Quick-growing shrubs and vines are 
better bird attractors than tall trees. 
This is encouraging, for it enables in a 
short time almost any place being con- 
verted into a veritable bird paradise. 
Birds are especially fond of black 
mulberries, elderberries, wild cherries, 
and other small fruits. They prefer 
wild fruits to cultivated ones, and an 
elderberry or other wild bush will pro- 
tect the cultivated varieties if planted 
near them. 

Shelter shelves are made for birds 
who will not occupy a house. Some of 
these shelves are made with roofs, 
others without, as suits different birds. 
Robins, catbirds, and brown thrashers 
seem to prefer a roof. 

Pools for drinking and bathing draw 
birds from all the vicinity around; and 
with the mud, robins, swallows, and 
phoebes wall their nests. 
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Feeding shelters, rain-proof and snow- 
proof, if supplied with food, induce 
many birds to remain the entire winter. 

In a similar manner birds can be 
attracted to our homes, and the back 
porch turned into .a feeding place will 
influence some to spend the entire 
winter with us. Small pieces of twine 
and wool for nest building is appreciated 

Many birds return to a desirable 
place season after season. This has 
been proven by placing aluminum 
bands about their legs which indentify 
them on their return the following year. 

In many manual training depart- 
ments in various parts of the country, 
the boys when making bird-houses 
learn what birds build in houses made 
for them and those who will not,—that 
small boxes should be made for wrens, 
chickadees, and other tiny birds with 
the entrance so small that no larger 
bird can enter; that bluebirds and 
wrens are allured by compartment 
houses and that they will not raise a 
Wrens 


raise two broods each season, bluebirds 


second brood in the same nest. 


often as many as three, and if in a com- 
partment house, in mid-summer, they 
move from one compartment to the 
other, but otherwise they seek a new 
home. All this valuable information 
encourages bird study and the pro- 
tection of our feathered friends. 

In St. Paul last winter 4700 bird 
houses: were made by school children, 
and 4250 of them were purchased by 
visitors during exhibition week. The 
remainder were distributed through 
the city park system. 

Many states—lIowa for example—are 
introducing bird day into the school, 
similar to arbor day. Legislatures are 
enacting laws to protect birds and 
setting aside large reserves for their 
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propagation; even nations are con- 
sidering similar action. 

Children who have cameras are 
watching birds most interestedly - 
taking photographs of them, their nests, 
and birdlings. It is a delightful study 
for children in vacation, and in doing it 
they learn much of the habits of birds, 
upon what they feed, which are useful 
in protecting gardens, fruit, and crops. 

The study of birds is a splendid work 
for food conservation; the mobilizing 
of them where most needed, protecting 
them, administering to their needs, 
enabling them to accomplish the great 
work of which they are capable in pro- 
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tecting the growing crops, is one of the 
greatest services we can render our 
country in its time of greatest 
need. 

Specifications of bird houses are 
furnished without charge by the Au- 
dubon Society. 

The book “ Design and Construction 
in Wood” by William Noyes, has de- 
signs for bird houses which are very 
helpful. See page 148. 

Bird houses can be made art products 
and are fine problems in design for the 
art department. They need not be 
confined to the manual training de- 
partment alone. 


Department of Costume Design 


Conducted by 


ANNA L. COBB 


CoLOR IN RELATION 


GREAT deal has been said and 

written during the past decade on 
the subject of women’s dress and the con- 
sensus of opinion is, on the whole, 
rather unfavorable. Generally the voic- 
ing of these opinions is, to say the 
More than 


often it is violently vociferous and 


least, rather unflattering. 
scathingly sarcastic. We are frequently 
told from platform and in periodical 
that one sex is absolutely devoid of 
taste in matters of dress and, as the 
responsibility for this lamentable lack 
of taste is always placed upon women, 
it would seem that from the viewpoint 
of cause and effect the matter is a 
thoroughly hopeless one. 

A dispirited attitude of mind towards 
the art of self adornment on the part of 
women, however, can never be more 
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than a fleeting one. It may be tem- 
porarily induced by the caustic criti- 
cisms of some speaker or writer who is 
usually of the opposite sex and who has 
mastered the mystery of mesmeric 
When that is the case, 
recognition of the fact that he is content 
that his dress shall be 


invective. 
“a perfected 
miracle of ugliness’’ speedily turns the 
jeer into a jest and woman is once more 
encouraged to believe, through lack of 
convincement to the contrary, that her 
trust in “the one dominant impulse 
that has never wavered or weakened”’ 
is still justifiable, and that the elemen- 
tary instinct for beauty in attire which 
has held through the ages still holds 
good. A recent critic concedes that at 
present the ‘ 
phatically exist among us, and the 


‘sense of beauty does em- 
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13TH CENTURY, the second half. Material for the History of Costume was more numerous 
and reliable. Heraldic Decoration extended from banners and shields to garments. Armor shows 
many novel and interesting features,—gorgeous and extravagant crests and decorations, rich 
fabrics from the East, and Florentine influence from Italy. 


THE MAN. Sleeves and left side upper and right side lower tunic R$. Pointed banding thereon 
YYR#. Opposite side B? with dots YYR%. Cross formed by band down front and belt YYR#. 
Armor Bj}. 

THE WOMAN. Bodice and skirt YYR}. Sleeves Y§ with BGj and gold. Banding B}. 
Jewelled Girdle B#-R;4-G§ and gold. 
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desire of women to be attractive is 
quite as powerful as it was in the time 
of Aspasia.” 

While we may reluctantly admit that 
the vulgar desire for display (shared by 
woman and man together), being an 
elemental impulse persisting through 
heredity, does govern our fashions, we 
are more than willing to acknowledge 
that the other two equally elemental 
The 
intelligence and esthetic sense implied 
in the latter 


makes us 


impulses are controlling agents. 


sensibilities 
the fact, 
Fashion fluctuates from one charming 


soothes our 


and amiable to 
rT 


absurdity to another and each in turn 


is welcomed and dismissed: through 


each in turn woman endeavors to reveal 
her own elusive personality.” 

Dress being interpretive to the highest 
consistently pe rmit 


degree, it cannot 


arbitrary formulas as to line and color, 
for example, to be imposed upon it. 


Its interpretive value would perish 
] 


under such restrictions. Flexibility is 
iperative if woman’s natural wish to 
reveal, modify, or enhance her per- 
sonality so as to meet the needs of the 


These 


changing desires should be satisfied if 


moment is to be gratified. 
she is to realize her highest aspirations 
and ideals. The matter is not one of 
whim or fancy; it has its beginning and 
end in the very heart of nature. 

The problem of dress that is before 
the woman of today is one demanding 
thought How shall 
save to herself the right to interpret her 


and study. she 
personality so as to achieve attractive- 
ness and at the same time conform to 
the general laws that govern beauty? 
Instinct is not always to be trusted, 
especially when so many external con- 


ditions disturb its functioning. Judg- 


ment based upon knowledge seems the 
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one safe criterion. Knowledge of both 
the physical and spiritual self is neces- 
sary, as well as knowledge of the prin- 
ciples that control line and color, if a 
safe and sane judgment is to be de- 
veloped that will finally express itself 
Of the two 


elements that go into dress as a decora- 


in good taste in clothes. 


tive art color is of primary interpretive 
value. Its significance is manifold and 
its intimacy with the wearer’s person- 
ality is close, as it not only expresses 
all that the wearer wishes to express 
the 


but reacts as an influence upon 
wearer. Of the three attributes in- 
volved in color, value and intensity 


function in order as important when 
design is studied abstractly in the art 
of dress, but hue is first and foremost in 
importance when color in its intimate 
personal relationship is considered. 
In any decorative art unity is recog- 
nized as a primary principle in the 
organization of its elements into a good 
design. Value and intensity need care- 
ful measuring and adjusting if a well 
arrangement is to 


balanced preserve 


unity. Hue, however, needs even more 
care as to selection if unity within the 
personality of the wearer is to be pre- 
served. Marvels of decorative art have 
frequently failed to give satisfaction 
the 


as a whole has been out of harmony with 


because selected scheme of color 


the scheme imposed by nature upon 


the wearer. A given but changing 
scheme has been provided for each 


individual. Variety and changeability, 
however, are two aspects of nature’s 
coloring that usually escape the atten- 
tion of theorists. The problem of hue 
is never finally solved. It is true that 
apparent color in 
eyes, hair, or complexion as a dominant 
note in costume will assist in 


selection of some 


color 
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14TH CENTURY Man (1356) Woman (1344). On account of the progress of the arts, an 
increase in reliable authorities. Two remarkable characteristics of the century are parti-colored 
costumes and streamers on the arms. Many fashions imported by the foreign knights assembled 
at the round table. By the middle of the century there was a complete change—long tunics, 
supertunics, ete., gave place to short and tight garments. The brevity of man’s upper garment 
continued to be a scandal throughout the century. The new style was adopted almost simul- 
taneously by French, English, and Italians. 

THE MAN. Jacket: One side R#. Other side, stripes of R? and Y}. Trunks Yj. Neck 
Scarf BG}. 7 Jewelled belt R,44-B? and gold. Bells on streamers R#. 

THE WOMAN. Bodice and skirt YYR?. Sleeves Y$ with BG} and gold. Banding B3. 
Jewelled Girdle B3-R,4-G§ and gold. 
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unifying it with the wearer. Care must 
be taken that other apparent hues are 
not ignored, however. The writer has 
seen a tawny skin become disagreeably 
obvious and blue eyes assume an un- 
theorists 


prevailed upon the wearer of blue “ 


pleasant hardness because 
to 
match her eyes;”’ also wearers of brown 
“to match the hair’’ have been seen too 
long as unnoticed members of society 
when blue green to enhance the hair 
might have made them radiant figures 
in the same social circle. Texture as well 
as color of the skin, vitality as well as 
color of the eyes, gloss as well as color 
of the hair, are all to be 
the 


color for 


considered 
when selecting hue, value, and 
intensity of 
The fabrics 
important in 


each new 


gown. themselves 
equally 


choice. 


are 
determining 
A definite color may serve in 
texture 
another. 


one and be destructive in 
The prevailing mode in white 
satin stocks and collars is fairly illus- 
trative of the value that may be added 
or the damage that may be done to 
a dominant color 


various wearers. If 


scheme is successfully chosen a word 
still be 
Lack of interest on the part of observers 
is often 


of warning may necessary. 


due to monotony in tone. 


Emphatie value or color contrasts 
may be the very thing needed to give 
vitality to a face and figure that is 
naturally colorless and listless in appear- 
ance but which in fact possesses vigor 
of mind and _ body 
which 


choice qualities 
revealed. 
Changeability does not 


should be 
necessarily 
mean passing of the years only. It 
may merely mean lessening or increase 
in health, temperamental fluctuations, 
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The 


plexion, eyes, and hair respond to these 


or differences in moods. com- 


attractions in a wonderful way and 
often demand new color adjustments. 
Passing of the years brings such radical 
changes in our individual coloring that 
the 


orange browns in youth wear well the 


frequently successful wearers of 
blues and grays within a very few years. 
The matter is absolutely an individual 
one, and one we have with us always. 
From the fabric side it also becomes a 
seasonal study because color most 
desirable in certain textiles procurable 
one season may not be on the market 
the next and the substitute may not 
posses the subtle something that makes 
it becoming. With such complexities 
as to complexion and such uncertainties 
as to fabrics, it should be apparent that 
the only safe way to insure successful 
color designing is to generalize as to 
theories and to particularize inmaterials. 

There are several schemes that ad- 


mittedly work out well as theories. 
The hue and texture of a fabric being 
monochromatic 


The 


analogous and complementary schemes 


carefully chosen, a 


scheme can hardly go wrong. 
are also excellent, and the more complex 
triads of color when skillfully managed 
are invariably attractive. 

As successful living may depend upon 
an efficient and wzsthetic presentment 
of one’s personality, consideration should 
be given to all the elements which con- 
tribute to a satisfactory expression of 
attain thought, 
and energy must be lavishly given, but 


self. To this, time, 


a wise expenditure of these will bring : 
well earned income of both pleasure 
and _ profit. 















PLANT LIFE 10 35-38-39 CLOTBUR 
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' SOME-TIME:S: CALLEO 
COCKLEBUR 
SHEEPBUR 
BUTTON BUR 

DITCHBUR 

HEDGEHOG: BURWEED 











THE CLOTBUR, a common weed, and its adaptation to different forms of design. From a pen 
and ink drawing by Royal B. Farnum, Albany, N. Y. The vigor of stem and leaves together 
with the delicacy of twig and tendril that characterizes this weed provides variety toward compos- 
ing patterns that will have structural strength and charm of invention. Many field weeds of this 
sort show a wealth of suggestive material for all types of pattern 
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The Editorial Outlook 


HE number of forced changes that 

have taken place in our lives due 
to the chaos of thought and action that 
has existed in the world for the past 
few years are being met by thinking 
men generally with a serenity impossible 
to preconceive. ‘This serenity has not 


meant a mere passive acceptance 


of the changes. Men are up and doing. 
the 


standards 


Educators especially are realizing 


need of adjusting not only 


and methods but also Jdeas regarding 
the teaching of citizenship, which in 
the final analysis means training for 


civilization. Educators seems to be 


following the plan of action pursued by 


most men who are preparing for re- 


construction work along the lines of 


their 


obvious reaching back to grasp funda- 


various interests. There is an 


mental principles upon which to steady 


reason and erect anew a society that 
will satisfy the ideals which have 
evolved and developed out of the 


struggle for democracy. There is an 
apparent willingness to eliminate tradi- 
that 


and to accept the elementals of life as 


tions and conventions trammel 


safe and sound bases upon which to 
rebuild. 
flict for 
increased 
thought 


sequences. 


The very violence of the con- 


democracy seems to have 


calmness and clearness of 


concerning causes and con- 
This will make more power- 
that 
more emphatic the purpose, and more 


fervid the zeal and the determination 


ful the energy goes into action, 


to accomplish a forward and upward 
step in civilization that is the only 
compensation for the conflict that 
seems consistent with justice 


Growth is one of Nature’s phenomena 
It has a parallel in social progress. It 
is a principle that is unflinching and un- 
had 


reversions but these have always proven 


wavering. It may seem to have 


to be, boulders perhaps, but stepping 


nevertheless, in the forward 


stones, 


march. For a time progress appeared 


to be threatened by the war with the 
reversion that 


most serious humanity 


Viewed dispassion- 


ever experienced. } 


} . ° ] 


ately, however, it is clear that the stride 
forward instead, may prove to be the 
most vigorous and far-reaching that 
has ever been taken. One thing is 
certain. Nothing will be quite the 


Same as before. 


The mind and spirit 
f man as well as the external things 


that condition his living have shifted 
so much and swung so far from the old 
that 


Drifting is 


established order of things read- 


justments are obligatory. 
a a aoe 
impossible if we are to retain any hold 
while. 


upon the things that are worth 


Deliberate directive work is therefore 
imperative if the result of our fight for 
democracy is to mean progress that 
will be beneficent to the coming gener- 
ations. It may be that corrective work 
will also have to be done. 

Rampant materialism is claimed by 
many to have led the world into con- 
fusion and conflict. If our new ideals 
as to society are to persist this evil 
“ism’’ must be 


subdued. Education 


as a corrective will have an _ heroic 


part to perform while at the same time 
its directive energy is substituting 
worthy incentives to progress in the 


right direction. 


Compctent leadership 
will be necessary in order to keep the 
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THE FIFTH in a series of Southern plant drawings in pen and ink by Ellsworth Woodward 
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goal in the new drive for civilization 
distinctly in view and to clear the way 
to it. 
true in direction and straight as to its 
path if it is to prove effective. All 


The forward movement must be 


forces and equipment must be brought 
into harmony. Nature’s resources, the 
industry which utilizes them, and the 
mental power which guides the working 
and disposition of them, must merge 
into a unified concert of action if the 
supreme principle of Beauty in organi- 
zation, in work, and in accomplishment 
realized. M. 


is to be Roussel in 
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“L’Tdeal Aesthetique” urges the argu- 


ment that “the progress of mankind 
rests, at the final analysis on instinct 
* * * 


on man’s instinct for Beauty.” 
This is a statement of elemental truth 
the 
accepted as a basis upon which to build 


and in present. crisis should be 


through education a social structure 
that Aristotle 


is said to have said, “Beauty is a gift 


will be indestructible. 


of God.” Artists and art teachers 
should therefore cherish it in their 
work lest “Beauty dead, black chaos 


comes agaln. 


EDITORIAL NEWS 


WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS 

NATIONAL POSTER COMPETITION 

A poster competition for the purpose of 
promoting the $2,000,000,000 campaign now 
being operated by the National War-Savings 
Committee, is open to all students and pupils 
in the Schools of the United States, as classified 
under the Rules governing the contest. 

By this means of gaining the co-operation 
of the schools of the nation the plans of the 


Committee will be more or less. visualized 


thus affording a unique form of publicity. 
THEME OF THE PostEeR. The 


wishes Superintendents, Principals, and Teach- 


Committee 


ers of Art to present to the various classes the 
problem of designing a display placard or 


poster which will graphically present the 


Government’s plan to issue $2,000,000,000. in 


War-Savings Certificates. These Certificates 


will be dated January 2, 1918, and the series 
of 1918 will mature January 1, 1923. Certifi- 
cate stamps evidencing payments for War- 


Savings Certificates will be sold at $4.12 each 
in December 1917 and January 1918, and at 
one cent more each succeeding month of the 
year 1918. When affixed to the War-Savings 
Certificates these Stamps will be redeemed 
by the Government at maturity for $5 each, 
which is equivalent to 4 per cent interest 
compounded quarterly on the average price 
at which the 1918 series will be sold. 

No person may hold at any one time more 
than $1,000. of these certificates (maturity 


value). War-Savings Certificate Stamps must 


be attached to a certificate which is designed 
to hold twenty stamps. The certificate must 
have the name of the owner written thereon 
(but not necessarily the owner's signature), 
It can be cashed at 
any time before maturity by the holder at 
The post office 
will require ten day’s written notice before 


and is not transferable. 
any money-order post office. 


In the event a certificate is cashed 
paid the 


payment. 
before maturity, the holder will be 
cost of each stamp thereon plus one cent for 
each stamp for each calendar month, after 
January, 1918, amounting approximately to 
3 per cent simple interest. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will also issue 
twenty-five-cent United States Thrift Stamps. 
The object of issuing Thrift Stamps is to permit 
to accumulate in small 


a person amounts a 


sum sufficient to acquire a War-Savings 
Certificate Stamp. United States Thrift Stamps 
are convertible only during 1918 into War- 
Savings Certificate Stamps and do not bear 
interest 

The posters should emphasize this method 
of raising the necessary sum, and the under- 
lying idea of releasing goods and services from 
the production of unessentials, for the pro- 
duction of essentials to support our armies in 
the field Therefore the 
words War-Savings, War-Savings Stamps, or 


and win the war. 
War-Savings Certificates should be used and 
letters W. 8S. S., or War-Savings 
Society, the 


also the 


plan for co-operative saving 


through membership in such societies, and the 
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DESIGNS IN CROCHET by pupils of the West High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, under 
the instruction of Miss Lillian Sterritt. This problem deserves consideration in any course where 
fine correlation is desired between Art and Industry. It teaches Principles of Design and trains 
the eye and hand in the essentials of good craftsmanship. 
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date 1918. In addition to this a slogan, 


appropriate to the campaign, the symbol of 
the War-Savings Committee, and an original 
design shou!'d be included 

ORGANIZATION rhe 
four gr 


divided into 


Middle 


country is to be 
istern group, the 


yuups of states, the E 


group, Western group, and the Southern group 


EASTERN GROUP MIDDLI 
Maine Michigan 
Vermont Indiana 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire Illinois 
Connecticut Wisconsin 
Rhode Island Missouri 
New York lowa 


GROUP 


Kentucky 


New Jersey Minnesota 

Delaware Kansas 

Pennsylvania Nebraska 

Maryland South Dakota 

Washington, D. C North Dakot 
Ohi 


WESTERN GROUP SOUTHERN GROUP 


Washington Texas 

Uregon Oklahoma 
Idaho Arkansas 
Utah Louisiana 


Nevada Mississippi 


California rennessee 
Arizona Alabar 
Montana North Carolina 
Wyoming South Carolina 
Colorado Georgia 


New Mexico Florida 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


Competition for each group will be carried out by art 


associations covering these groups. For example 
The E Arts Association wil 
the East and the Western Art and M 
Association will handle that in the middle 


These 
through each State Director who will « 


istern | develop the work in 


nual Tranning 
group 
associations in turn will direct their efforts 
-operate by giving 
state-wide publicity to the competition 

CLASSES. The competition is open to any boy or 
girl who is in regular attendance in institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States and is divided into the following 


classes 


A Art School Students; including day and evening 


schoo!s and art classes 


B High School students 


schools and 


including day and evening 
this class 


high 


classes. Students in 


must be in regular attendance in day 
schools 
C. Seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils; including 


Junior High School pupils 


ULES AND CONDITIONS 
1 All competitors must be regular students in the 


schools included in the classes in which they are 


compcting 
2 Competitors may enter only one class 
3 Not more than two designs may be submitted by a 


single individual 
4 Under no « 


by instructo 


rcumstances may designs be worked on 


SCHOOL ARTS 


5 Designs may be the following sizes, exclusive of the 
blank outside border; 24°x%2" (vertical 12” 
x 16” (vertical) —9" x16" (horizontal) 


margin approximately 2” 


- 


wide should surround 
the designs which are vertical 


2 Four e 


lors or less may be 


Ss Not more than two stvles of letters should be used 
Y In general th poster or flat treatment of color 
should prevail 
10 No name, word, or mark her than the design 
itself may appear on either the face or the ba 
ot the poster, except tl! lesigner’s symbol 
b 
ll Che wl e! rgin be tree I I rks of any 
kind 
12 The identifying symbol or word on the back of the 
design must not contain the initials the de- 
Signer 
1 rhis identifying symbol must be repeated on tl 
itside of a sealed envelop whicl ist ntain 
the following 
‘ Che identifying sy l 
b Che name and address of the designer 
( Postage for the return of the design, if 
the sender wishes returned in tl 
event it is I ed 


14 rhis 


yuages 


envel pes shall be opened only by the 
uppointed for each group and after all 


wards have been made in each gr 





Following the group awards the winnin 


identifying conditions existing s noted in 


paragraphs 1? and 


16 Any designs submitted in violation of the r 
going rules will, in justice to th th I 
tors, be rejected 

17 Posters winning certificates or mention awards are 
to be retained as a National trave exhibit 
to be used for such purposes as the War-Savings 


Committee at Washington sees fit 


AWARDS. It should be distinctly understood that 
this nation-wide poster campaign in 


patriotic service which art classes and art teachers may 
offer in our just cause. Consequently the 
programs in art instruction may rightly give 
plan of announcing the War-Savings Stamps campaign 

As an award for diligence and skill in this form of 
decorative art, a skill which must be carefully 
for the sake of our future welfare as a nation, the following 


prizes are offered in each grou, 


First prize 12 War-Savings Certificates, 
Sty) 

2 Ss nd prizes—5 War-Savings Certifi- 

cates, $50 $25 each 


> Third 


cates, $45, $15 each 


prizes $} War-Savings Certifi 


3 Honorable mentions 


First prize—S War-Savings Certificates, 

$40 
2 Second prizes—3 War-Savings Certifi 
cates, $30, ($15 each 


3 Third 


cates, 


prizes—2 War-Savings Certifi- 
$30, ($10 each 

$} Honorable mentions 
First prize—4 War-Savings Certificates, 


$20 
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Class “C”’ Prizes continued 
2 Second prizes—l Certificate and 12 
stamps, $16, $8 each 
Third prizes—12 War-Savings Stamps, 
So $3 each 
H norable men ns 
In addition to the foregoing awards and mentions 
national jury will award national prize of honor, to con 
sist of a simple ribbon, and presented by a man of national 
reputation. This single ribbon, the highest of all awards 
will be given to a single individual in each class, who is 
necessarily a prize winner from one of the groups Thus 
the Nation's champion in poster designing among school 
students will be chosen 
JURY 
GROUP JURIES 
A committee of five nsisting of t artists and ¢/ 


irt instructors shall be appointed as a jury in each 


} 


group. This jury shall be appointed by the officers 
f the association directing the group campaigns 
NATIONAL JURY: 


A committee of five, to consist of three artists, two of 


whom shall be poster designers, and two art educa 
tors or directors, shall be appointed by the War 


Savings Committee to act as a National jury 


The persons directing the work in each State shall be 
a preliminary jury to discard such posters as shall in 
their estimation be not worthy of submitting to the 
Group Jury. These persons shail include art teachers 
or professional artists, or both, to the extent of a majority 
of their number. In no case shall these persons violate 
the rules of indentification. (This committee shall not 
open the envelopes of indentification.) 

The posters shall be submitted first to the local State 
Committees, then to the Group Juries, who shall judge 
of the work at the annual meetings of the associations, 
1918. 


or at some other time not later than June Ist, 


SEVENTY EMERGENCY COURSES to 
meet the the situation have 
been organized by the Division of Agricultural 
and Industrial Education of the University 
of the State of New York. 


needs of war 


THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
will hold its annual meeting next 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


month in 
April 4th, 5th, and 


6th are the dates and the Hotel Taft the 
Headquarters. The war has brought about 
many problems which necessitate the re- 


organization of school work. A program is 
being prepared which will be of vital interest 
to every member of the association. Don’t 


miss this meeting. 


MR. R. V. RICKCORD, formerly instructor 
in the School, and later 
efficiency engineer for Ide Collar Company of 
Troy, has recently been appointed to the 
Division of Agricultural and Industrial Edu- 


Rochester Shop 
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cation of the University of the State of New 


York, to aid in organizing the war emergency 


courses 


RED CROSS 





mow oly VV eat wy ash 19s? 


BOUND UP HIS WOUNDS + + + + > 
SET HIM ON HIS OWN BEAST 
BROUGHT HIM TO AN INN AND 
TOOK CARE OF HIM. LUKE- 2-34 





THE DRAWING HERE REPRODUCED 
is by Mr 


by him as 


Ellsworth Woodward and was used 
a symbol to appear on his card 
announcing a sale of his paintings for the 
the relief work through the Red 
The sale was had on the 8th of Decem- 


Nearly 


benefit of 
Cross 
ber last. thousand dollars 


one was 


realized. 

Mr. Woodward said in explanation of the 
sale that, as he was too old to do a man’s 
work in the cause of Democracy, when the 
last June he 
paint with the purpose in view of 


long vacation came began to 
making a 
show large enough to command attention and 
official Red 
occasion. The affair as it turned out justified 
Mr. Woodward’s that his 


training made 


to warrant making an Cross 
and 
the 


hope time 


could be available in 


Government service. 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL of 
Arts Crafts will for its Director 
the coming summer, Mr. Royal B. Farnum, 
State Specialist in Art Education for the State 
of New York, who succeeds Mr. Henry Turner 
Bailey. Mr. Bailey’s duties as Dean of The 


and have 


Cleveland School of Art and Supervisor of 
Educational Work at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art made it necessary for him to resign as 
Director of the Chautauqua School. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


» 


> , 
ve We welcome not only ill 
is 


hm 


ustrated accounts of 


successful lessons for this Department, 


especially from Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove help- 


ful for the Alphabeticon. 


PRIMITIVE 


designs used by 


ART The three 
Miss Ada Beckwith to illus- 


“Primitive Art and Its 


plates ol 


article on 
Return to the Te 


trate her 
aching of Design” 
\ztee and Peruvian 


studied. The 


original motifs have 


were 
execute d aiter suggestive 
Motifs had 


vigor of the 


been closely spirit 


and been 


preserved. Applicaticn to the modern in- 


dustrial needs of textiles, pottery, and metal 


work has not lessened the qualities that make 
this desirable 


Copies of the original motifs were reproduced 


type of suggestive material 


in the January number 


HISTORIC 
and 301 
of drawings by Miss Eudora Sellner, to illus- 


COSTUME. On 


will be found two more in the series 


pages 299 


These drawings 


have been prepared with a great deal of care 


trate the history of costume 


and may be relied upon as being historically 
correct. The coloring is accurately specified 


They 


illustrations, en- 


by means of the Munsell nomenclature 
may be copied as notebook 


larged and colored for use as charts, or made 


the basis of costumes for use in pageants, etc. 


The series will be continued throughout the 


yresent school vear, two plates being publishe d 
I : 


each month. 


PLANT LIFE. In th 


Clotbur weed shown on page 303 Mr 


drawing of the 
Royal 
B. Farnum reveals to us the charm and dé licacy 
of one of nature’s obscure growths This weed 
does not exploit itself in brilliant coloring but 
provides, nevertheless, a wealth of beauty in 
lines and shapes that may be adapte 1 to single 
motifs and to beautiful patterns of many kinds 
305 a Mr. Ellsworth 


Woodward is reproduced which shows a luxu- 


On page drawing by 


riant southern flower with its delicate foliage 


and tendrils. It is suggestive of rich pattern 
and color and should afford excellent stimu- 


lating material for textile designs in particular. 


CROCHETED FILET LACE. Thi 


and initials reproduced on page 307 show both 


squares 


quality in design and excellence in craftsman- 


rHE EDITOR 


ship Chey worked by the pupils of 
West High School, Minneapolis, Minn ‘ 
the direction of Miss Lillian Sterrett 


were 


under 


MONOGRAMS. The monograms shown 


on pages 309 and 311 are the work of Miss 
Louise Tessin Napa High School, California 
Miss Tessin pl unly shows by the excellence of 


these designs that she believes monograms to 


be an important lettering problem and gives it 
the attention it deserves \s 


trade marks, 


private and business letter heading and em- 


form an indus- 


should interest all 


teachers of art who are alive to industrial needs 


broidery designs, monograms 


trial art problem that 


SURFACE PATTERNS. The 


patterns shown on the 


bird 


page opposite 


motif 
surface 
were developed by first year pupils at East High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. From these drawings 
blocks were made for the printing of textiles. 


Colors introduced by means of embroidery 


stitches, greatly enhanced the fabric 


TOY 


groups of 


FURNITURE 
miniature furniture sent by 
Eleanor Kneeland of Brooklyn, N. \ 


on page 314 and the working drawings for them 


The last of the 
Miss 


, is shown 


are on page 315 


BIRD HOUSE. A 
but well designed home for the 


317 as a 


It was made by Samuel A 


constructed 
Wren family 
working drawing 
of the Normal 
Art. 


onsisted of an attractive coat 


simply 


1 


is shown on page 
Lewis 
rtment at The Cleveland School of 
tern that can 


each home in the bird 


easily 
community 

CUT AND FOLDED PAPER PROJECTS 
1. Seed Box The children of the 
grade in Rochester, N. y - have rat ve loped the 


second 


ingenious seed box shown on page 319. It is 
made of oak tag paper which resists damp earth 
long enough to last until transplanting time 
Seeds are planted in the box in March. Each 
morning the child puts a teaspoonful of water 
on the When and the 


seeds. comes 


spring 








SURFACE PATTERNS 36 38 BIRD DESIGNS 


PATTERNS worked out from bird motives by first year pupils at East High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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FOUR MORE ARTICLES IN THE TOY 


BY MISS ELEANOR KNEELAND, OF 


plant is large enough for transplanting the 
child takes it home and places the paper box 
with the plant in it in the ground. 

a 


On each side measure with ruler 3” 


Directions for Making For this box use square 
of oak tag paper 


from each corner and place a small mark to indicate the 


measurement. Connect the marks with those on the 
opposite side by ruling horizontal lines, as lines 1-2, 
3-4, 5-6, 7-8. On two opposite sides measure 1%” 


from the corners and connect these points with horizontal 


FURNITURE DESIGNS CONTRIBI 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


rED 


lines 9-10, 11-12. On lines 1-2, 3-4, measuring in 114” 
from both sides. Connect these points, making lines 
13-14, 15-16 Cut from 1-17, 3-19, 2-18, 4-20 Fold 


on lines 9-10 and on 11-12. 


position on double thickness of 


Then fold up in vertical 
7-17, 5-18, 19-8, 
Fold up on 19-2, 17-18 which forms a box; four thick- 
nesses of paper on two opposite sides; and two thicknesses 


20-6 


on the other two sides. Foid in vertical position the 
unfolded two laps on lines 7-19, 2-4. Fold over 13-14, 
15-16 on inside of box which fastens the box without 


using paste 
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A top, B under top, C leg (cut 4). Nail and glue together in orde 
A, B, C. (9) Hall chair. 5 pieces. A seat, B back legs and posts (cut 2), C front legs, D back, 
E apron. To A nail and glue B and C, then nail and glue in order D and E. (10) Clock. 5 
pieces. A back, B side (cut 2), C front, D top, E ornament (cut 3). Paper painted to represent 
face and pendulum should be pasted on back of C before assembling. Nail and glue together in 
order A, B, C, D. Gild E and keep in place with bank pins as shown in diagram. ‘This 
furniture is cut from ;"’ stock and put together with glue and 4” brads No. 20. 

















8) Hall table. 3 pieces 
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AN EASTER DESIGN FOR THE 





SMALLER CHILDREN TO COLOR. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MISS ANNA BIER, GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


CONSTRUCTION 
checker board 


The 


PROJECTS. 
), and 


1), memorandum pad (2 
correspondence case (3), shown on page 321 
were planned and developed by pupils in the 
Rockford, Illinois, schools under the supervision 
of Myrtle M. Irons. 
patriotism and the desire to serve on the part 
of these children who are able to see a great 


They are an outlet for 





deal of the soldier’s life and 


understand a 


in cantonment 
Miss 
believes that the value of these articles to the 


few of its needs. Irons 
soldiers, however great, is not to be compared 
to the ethical benefit to the pupils who “joy- 
fully give service, savings, and the finished 
product.”’ This work was done after a con- 
ference with the Recreation Commission of the 
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PLANS for a wren house worked out by Samuel A. Lewis, of the Cleveland School of Art. 
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A DESIGN FOR A LITTLE BOX TO HOLD BON BONS AT THE EASTER LUNCHEON. 
id CONTRIBUTED BY MISS GRACE B. CROSS, CHICAGO, 


Rockford Camp, and concentration has been 
placed upon a few articles so as to supply them 
in large quantities. As soldiers are supposd 
to carry paper and pencil at all times, the 
memorandum pads were covered with duii 
black oilcloth. These are being made in the 
sixth grade. The correspondence 
covered with crash and lining and pockets 
with binder’s linen. This is a seventh grade 
problem. The eighth grade pupils are making 
the oilcloth covered checker boards. Other 
patriotic activities include collecting material 
for scrap books, rolling trench candles, making 
insoles of newspapers, and knitting squares 


case 18 


This work is being done in the 
lower grade handiwork classes. 


for afghans. 


CUT PAPER PROBLEMS. The deco- 
rative rabbit panels reproduced on page 323 
were designed and cut by the children of the 
lower grades in Newark, Ohio, who are direct- 
ed by Miss Edith McCoy. The box top designs 
on page 320 were cut by second grade pupils 
in the schools of Rochester, N. Y. They are 
planned to be pasted on the covers of boxes 
constructed in the same grade. Interesting 
boxes in a variety of colors can be made in 
this way. 
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A SEED BOX and a coin purse made by pupils in the second grade, Rochester, N. Y. 
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EASTER CARD. The card reproduced 
on page 316 was designed by Miss Anna Bier, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Greenville, Ohio, and 
is intended as a color problem for the pupils 
in the lower grades. The printed card is 
supplied and an interesting variety in color 


schemes is dey eloped 


EASTER CANDY BOX. The attractive 
box on page 318 is work done under the dirce- 
tion of Miss Grace B. Cross, of Chicago, 
Illinois, and makes a very desirable seasonal 


project in both construction and color. 


QUOTATIONS appropriate to the month 
or, season are always in demand in the school 
room. In some schools the children write 
their own little poems. Here are a few verses 
appropriate to Spring, happily mentioning the 
birds, which were written by pupils of Pub- 
lic School 45, The Bronx, New York ¢ ‘ity: 


Spring is here once more, 
With her happy train, 
Shining gay and beautiful 
Gifts she brings again 
Bringing the birds with her 
When she comes ‘tis seen 
She gives the world a gay kiss, 
Changing brown to green 


Herman Kummerle, 4B! 


Spring is here, for 
I saw Robin Redbreast 
He was singing on a tree, 
He was singing to me, 
He was saying: 
“Spring has come, 
ye 


Spring has come 


Pasquale Antonells * Ungraded 


Winter has gone, and Spring has come! 

The flowers are all blooming bright, 

The birds are singing their merry song, 

And the baby leaves are beginning to bud; 

The whole world seems fresh and green 

Come let us sing a song of joy, 

For Spring, the wonderful Spring has come! 
Elizabeth Hessler, 7A4 


Spring, at last you are here; 

My ears are turned to hear 

The sweet chirping of the birds 
Among the bursting buds. 
Sweet violets are peeping, 
Where many vines are creeping, 
And babbling brooks are singing 
The joyous song of Spring 


Angelina Guglielmono, 8B3 


AT THE RIGHT ARE SHOWN DESIGNS IN PAPER 
CUTTING SUITABLE FOR DECORATING BOX COVER 
TOPS. 
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A CHECKER BOARD and Writing Kits for our soldier boys, worked out by pupils in Grades 
VI, VII and VIII, Rockford, Illinois, under the direction of Myrtle M. Irons. 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 


teachers of art and handicraft. 
value lo our readers. 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


HOW TO HAVE 
written by Mrs. 8. 


BIRD NEIGHBORS, 
Louise Patteson, published 
by D. C. Heath & Company, is a narrative of 
friendliness with birds. The anecdotal treat- 
ment of the subject should make a strong 
appeal to the interest of children, who readily 
absorb by this method much of the facts about 
birds and their ways. It will also teach them 
to value Nature—to wish to know more about 
it, and will encourage them to become watch- 
ful observers of the bird and animal life about 
them. The ethical value of this work is most 
obvious and should have a foremost place in 
every child’s education. Also, it is important 
that our young people should have a better 
understanding of the part birds play in com- 
munity life, of their economic value to their 
human neighbors. This charmingly entertain- 
ing, and at the same time informative book, 
will aid to a finer understanding of all these 
things and give to readers the joy and pleasant 
excitement that belongs to intimacy with life 
out-of-doors. It is a text book of value and 
also most enjoyable as a book for recreation. 
Our postpaid price, regular edition, 58 cents; 
library edition, 85 cents. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING*, for Sec- 
ondary Schools, published by the Webb Publish- 
ing Co., is a valuable book for those who wish to 
know how to design and construct a home, 
because not only is designing and drawing 
considered from foundation to chimney top 
but details of plumbing, plastering, and general 
finishing are given with specifications and 
approximate costs. This book is an excellent 
book for high school use. It is 
adequately illustrated and contains far more 
of practical value than its title suggests. 
Libraries should have it upon their shelves 


reference 


because it is understandable by mature readers 
without an instructor. The authors are 
Ralph F. Windoes, Instructor of Mechanical 
and Architectural Drawing, Davenport High 
Schools, Davenport, Harvey B. 


Campbell, B. S.. Architectural 


Iowa, and 
Director of 


A starred title indicates thal the book is, in our opinion, of exceptional 
Any book here mentioned may be purchased from The Davis Press, 25 Foster 


Drawing and Design, Westport High School 
and the Y. M. C. A. Industrial Night Classes, 
Kansas City, Mo. Our postpaid price, $1.66. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS, 
by Charles William Weick, B. Sc., Assistant 
Professor of Drawing and Design, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y., pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., is a modernized and improved presenta- 
tion of the subject of mechanical and machine 
The book is into three 
parts and has an excellent sequence in the 


drawing. divided 
principles and projects which are planned to 
be suitable through the courses given in junior 
high school, advancing gradually to those 
suitable for vocational schools, trade schools, 
and colleges. 
Development and _ Intersections, 
Drawings, and Machine 


The 112 plates of Projections, 
Isometric 
Details are 
panied by explanations and directions which 
are expressed in simple and direct language. 
Our postpaid price, $1.35. 


accom- 


THE MAGEE READERS, published by 
Ginn and Company, are unique in their plan 
and charming in th illustrations used for the 
songs and stories that make up Book One and 
Book A good store of 
poetry, a vocabulary of about four hundred 
words, a knowledge of all the most important 


Two of this series. 


phonic elements and combinations, and the 
habit of self expression in song, speech, reading, 
and drawing, is acquired through the mastery 
of these two books. The drawings are of a 
simple but expressive character and are fine 
examples to encourage and develop the art 
in children. The 
and are 


excellent 
book 
illustration for the young people. The illus- 
trators are Ethel F. B. Bains and Eugenie M. 
Wireman. The authors are Anna F. Magee, 
Teacher in Public School 166, New York City, 
and John F. Reigart, Ph. D., Principal of the 
same 


illustrations are 


decorations fine standards of 


school. Our postpaid price, 45 cents 


each, 






























PAPER WORK 18 44 RABBITS 


PAPER CUTTING appropriate to the Easter season by first grade children, under Miss Edith 
MeCoy, Newark, Ohio 


23 
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GOOD DESIGNS applied to practical 
objects are the result of work executed by 


students of the Inglewood High School in 
Southern California, under the guidance of 
Miss Elizabeth Ogier. Some of these designs 
are shown in the illustrations above. Their 
class annual “‘The Green and White,’’ a book 
of some one hundred and twenty pages, is 
an example of what may be accomplished in 
unity and art work under the direction of a 
live art teacher. 


MR. ROYAL B. FARNUM is giving a 
large part of his time in assisting Mr. Lewis 
A. Wilson, Acting Director of the Division of 
Agricultural and Industrial Education, in 
organizing classes for ship builders in the New 
York State shipbuilding yards. At present 
there are about six thousand men employed 
on Staten Island. Within the next six months 
that number must be doubled if the govern- 
ment’s shipping program is to go through and 
if the war is to be successfully promoted 
As there are no ship builders not employed, 
these additional men must be taken from 
other trades. There is a distinct need and a 
most urgent one for the further training of 
the men in the yards and the training of the 
“green hands.”’ 
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THE SCHOOL ART LEAGUE of Balti- 
more, Maryland, is a thriving organization 
judging from its latest leaflet which has just 
come to the editorial effice. The purpose 
of the League is to “‘foster the interest of Art 
Education and \ppreciation in Baltimore and 
vicinity, especially in the schools.’’ Among 
the achievements of the year 1916-1917 were 
the giving, free to the public, of five illustrated 
lectures on Art Appreciation by recognized 
authorities; the supplying of tickets to 1,500 
students to visit the Walters Art Gallery; 
the holding of eleven Members’ meetings 
at which informal lectures, discussions, and 
exhibitions were given, and the holding of 
five exhibitions of School Art The program 
for the present school year indicates that the 
activities of the School Arts League will not 
diminish. 

PRINTING TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 
to be held in Newark, N. J. At a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Section, International Association of 
Teachers of Printing, it was decided to hold 
the annual convention of the Eastern Section 
in Newark, N. J., on March 25th and 26th 

The appointment of convention committees 
was left in the hands of President R. Elmer 
Throssell, of Newark, with the suggestion that 
he act as a member, ex-officio, of all com- 
mittees. Harry Burns, Teacher of Printing, 
Madison Avenue School, Newark, was selected 
by President Throssell as chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements. 

Efforts will be made by the Committee on 
Arrangements to hold the sessions in Newark’s 
beautiful City Hall, one of the most mag- 
nificent municipal buildings in this country. 
Mayor Charles P. Gillen, of Newark, who 
manifests great interest in all things per 
taining to education, will welcome the dele- 
gates to the convention 

The convention speakers will probably be 
Mr. Charles Francis, one of the best-known 
master printers of the country; Dr. David 
B. Corson, Acting Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark; Mr. Cephas I. Shirley, Asst. Supt. 
of Schools, Newark; and Mr. Hugo Froelich, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Newark 

It is planned to partly entertain the attend- 
ing delegates by trips through several of 
Newark’s leading industrial plants. Two of 
the plants already selected are the Whitehead 
& Hoag Co. and the Osborne Calendar Co 
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Pratt Institute Art School School of Industrial Art 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK of the Pennsylvania Museum 
Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Jewelry, Life Draw- BROAD and PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


ing, Modeling, Costume and Pictorial Illustration, Com- fe : 
ing, il Design, Decorative and Mural Painting, Architec- Thorough work under ag specialists in all branches of 


ture — Two- and three-year courses. Normal Art and Fine and Industrial Art, ey ing a comprehensive Nor- 
Manual Training—Two-year courses. 30 Rooms; 45 In- mal Art Course. 
structors; 3lst Year. ss sii 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director LESLIE W. MILLER, Principal 





























l i F il asked h lati 
The Art Institute of Chicago Pa gue sahed you tee vopetatien 


little more than Philadelphia and a 
| SUMMER SCHOOL little less than New York.” 


| N. H. CARPENTER, Bus. Mer Then why do you say a little 
WM. F. TUTTLE, Secretary darker than this and a little lighter 


r. J. KEANE, Deas than that, when you are trying to 
F. J. KENDALL, Registrar 


GEO W. EGGERS. Director designate a color? 
June 24th to September 14th 
TWELVE WEEKS unse 
Instruction in all branches of Drawing 
Painting, Modeling, Decorative Designing, 
Illustration, and Ceramic Decoration. ' Color System 
Nor Methods for supervisors and teachers 
. oo > ee So, ae ae enables you to speak of any color, 
Classes in outdoor painting and sketching a tint or shade definitely, accurately. 
J venile Depar t lay sessions for There are a lot of things you 
ai ng ee ; should know about this color system. 
The Art Institute—with its permanent and : , 
traveling exhibitions, the Ryerson Art Library A 12-page book which explains and 
with over 12,000 volumes, and large studio— illustrates it thoroughly, will be sent 
igh ted ¢ a It aor ke ineq ialled oppor- free to anybody requesting it. 
tunities for the study of rt. 
dt idents may enter at any time Send for WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & Co., Inc. 


booklet. Dept. O. 


hereto Sole Manufacturers of Material 
THEODORE J. KEANE, Dean for the Munsell Color System 
Art Institute Art School iain 
| Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago ee 
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THE PERFECT CRAYON IN 
THERE oe 















Economo is more than the name of a crayon; it is the mark of 

a system—a new and economical method of supplying crayons to 
schools. When you buy crayons, you pay for the box. When 
you buy “‘Economo,’’ the box is an investment rather than an expense be- 
cause the “‘Economo” metal box is not thrown away when the crayons 
are used. Itis retained and refilled with new crayons bought in bulk at 
a much lower price than by the box. 


‘*Economo”’ means Crayon Economy 
2 The first cost is approximately the same as for crayons of similar 
quality in paper box, and the subsequent expense is far less. Made in two grades of 
composition-wax and hydro-pressed—to meet the needs of every scho 
Write for descriptive : : 
pout . “—y Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
a eo bragey fu Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
particulars Chicago: Thomas Charles Company Kansas City: Hoover Brothers 




















Please mention THE ScHoo, Arts MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers 
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Made in Sow White Pou | White Rid Known 
U.S.A. owt Sf Abroad 
omic THE STANDARD WHITE INK 
For Pens, Brushes and Air Brushes 
With Miniature Album of many Border 
Designs, or Miniature Palette with secret 
how to make all Tint Colors. 
At better dealers, 25c. Direct from 
manufacturer, 10c extra for mailing. 
J. W. JOHNSTON 
Always good,addwater Fine Arts Bidg., (Dept. $), Rochester, N. Y. 




















Designs Wanted 


for the better grade of personal greeting cards, designs 
that are original and attractive, something crafty for hand- 


coloring. For information writ« 


The Greeting Card Shop 
305 Broadway - - - New York City 











Indian Baskets 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Baskets that I buy direct from Indians 
Ss. M. GILHAM 


Highland Springs Lake County, California 
Wholesale and Retail 











PICTURE STUDY FOR THE GRADES 
Send for our 1917 announcement giving full details of 
this new progressive method. Free on request. 

All prints, one cent each. Complete catalogue listing 3,000 
subjects, 5 cents 
The University Prints, 9% Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 











of CINCINNATI 


Founded in 1869 and endowed for the pur- 
pose of giving a thorough training in the 
fundamental requirements for real success in 
any career in Art. Among its former students 
are the names of many distinguished painters, 
sculptors, decorators, designers, and lithog- 
raphers Adjacent to the Academy is the 
Art Museum. Frank Duveneck, L.H. Meakin 
J. H. Hopkins, ¢ J. Barnhorn, H. H. Wessel, 
Wm. H. Fry, and others 
50th Year Sept. 24 1917, to May 29, 1918 





achat Art Academ 
J. H. GEST, Director, oa mcr 


ART ACADEMY 





SCHOOL ARTS 


The annual dinner will be held at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, which has also been 
selected as convention he vdquarte rs for out- 


ol-town visitors 


The principal work to be accomplished at 
the 1918 convention will be the adoption of 
standardized courses of study for the various 
phases of industrial education. Committees 
to prepare and offer standardized courses 
of study for manual training, prevocational, 
vocational, and trade instruction in printing, 
have been appointed They are expected 
report at this convention 


\n interesting feature of the convention 
will be the proposed exhibit of specimens of 
printing done in school printing departments 


The attendance at the convention will 
probably be about 200. All members of 
other sections of the I. A. T. P., educators 
and printers are cordially invited to attend. 


The officers of the Eastern Section I. A. T. P. 
are: President, R. Elmer Throssell, Newark, 
a former vice-president of the Newark Board 
of Education: Vice-President, C. W. Betts, 
Hampton, Va.; Secretary, Ralph A. Loomis, 
Jersey City; Treasurer, John E. Mansfield, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK STATE EXAMINA- 
TIONS BOARD recently approved the plan 
for permitting students taking drawing in 
schools approved for advanced instruction 
in this work to receive Regents’ credits upon 
certificate of the principal. This in plain 
language means that in these schools the usual 
tegents’ examinations in drawing may be 
entirely eliminated, providing the work is 
approved by the State Department. This 
plan makes it possible for such schools to 
outline art courses of two, three, and four 
year duration having the same standing as 
commercial courses, technical courses, classical 
courses, etec., with the additional feature of 
being free from the State examination 











BASKETRY FOR CRAFT WORKERS 
M ATERIALS Send for free Catalog! ‘‘Every- 
Ava “ thing for Basket Making.” 
Reeds, willow, chaircane, raffia. Indian ash splints, braided 
rush and straw, dyes aud finishes, tools and books of 
instruction 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 

36 Everett Street - - Alliston, Mass. 

















